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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIG SEERS* 

4 Truth is one : sages call It by various \ names' 



feTT 3T% f^RtsfecT II 



1. The approaching Night looks upon 
all places with her eyes ;i she has put on 
all glories. 

Rg-Veda 10.127.1 



sfriST fifltf I 



2. The immortal goddess has pervaded 
(aprd) the wide space {uru\ the depths 
(ni-avata) and the heights (ut-avata)\ she 
fights darkness with her light.2 

Rg-Veda 10.127.2 



fire I 

sftj II 



A simple and beautiful hymn in praise of 
>ht. This is the only hymn in Rg-Veda devoted 
the Goddess of Night under the name Ratrl. 
a few other hymns she appears as a dual 
uivinity, Nakta, with U?as (Dawn). Sayana cites 
the authority of Aitareya Aranyaka 3.2.4 to 
show that the hymn is to be recited at dawn 



3. The advancing goddess has set her 
sister Dawn ( usas ) in her place ; and the 
darkness vanishes. 

Rg-Veda 10.127.3 



while offering the milk oblation by a person who 
has had a bad dream at night. 

(1) Stars are the eyes of Night, says Sayana. 

(2) Note that Ratri is here conceived as a 
luminous goddess, not as the personification of 
darkness. 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



It is to be regretted that Ethics is one 
of the most neglected subjects in India and 
that Swami Vivekananda’s vital contribu- 
tion to it is very little understood. Last 
month we provided a short introduction to 
Ethics. This month’s editorial places 
Swami ji’s moral ideal in perspective. 

Spiritual seekers will find in rosary 
for japa by Swami Shraddhanandaji, Head 
of the Vedanta Society of Sacramento, 
U.S.A., practical hints of immense value. 

THE ADVAITA DOCTRINE OF MAHAVAKYA 

by Dr. Rachappa I. Ingalalli is a lucid, 
precise and comprehensive exposition of 
one of the central doctrines of Advaita. 
The author is Head of the Department of 
Logic, Allam Sumangalamma Memorial 
College, Bellary, Karnataka. 

To the followers and admirers of Swami 



Vivekananda the name of Mary Hale is 
familiar but her life, especially the latter 
half of it, has remained mostly unknown. 
They now owe a debt of gratitude to Swami 
Vidyatmananda of the Centre Ved antique 
Ramakrichna, Gretz, France, for filling up 
this lacuna with his admirable biographical 
account what ever happened to mary 
hale which is based on several months of 
study, research and travel. 

Buddhist meditation is well known all 
over the world. But Jainism never left the 
shores of India, and its contemplative 
tradition is not widely understood even in 
this country. A clear and concise survey 

MEDITATION TECHNIQUES IN JAINISM has 

been prepared by Swami Brahmeshananda, 
a highly trained doctor at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Seveshrama, Varanasi. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE MORAL IDEAL 

(EDITORIAL 



A parish priest once asked us, ‘Why did 
Swami Vivekananda deny the existence of 
sin ?’ This is not a solitary case. Swamiji’s 
unequivocal denunciation of the doctrine of 
sin has irked, and often infuriated, many 
a Christian clergyman. Even during his 
life-time it troubled the Christian conscience 
of many people. At the famous Parliament 
of Religions held in Chicago in September 
1893, Swami Vivekananda declared: ‘Ye 

are the children of God, the sharers of 
immortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. 
Ye divinities on earth — sinners! It is a sin 
to call a man so ; it is a standing libel on 
human nature.’ This verbal bomb must have 
produced a shock in the hearts of many 
among his audience. In his subsequent 
lectures, especially during the first two 
years of his stay in America, Swamiji 



frequently attempted to prove the untenabil- 
ity of the doctrine of sin. Why did he do 
it ? The doctrine of sin is the very bastion 
of Christian dogma and ethos and, without 
battering it, he would not have succeeded, 
as he did, in securing a permanent foothold 
in the fortresses of religious thought in the 
West. 

Apart form Swamiji’s denial of sin, the 
general lack of sensitivity among Hindus 
to moral question is a favourite topic for 
discussion in ecclesiastical forums and 
inter-religious conferences organized by 
the Catholic and Protestant churches in 
India. Nor is it restricted to clerical circles 
alone. Two years ago a confidential report 
sent to his government by the British high 
commissioner in India, and accidentally or 
intentionally leaked to the press, contained 
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the strange allegation that the wide 
prevalence of corruption in Indian bureau- 
cracy was mainly caused by the absence of 
a strong ethical basis in Hinduism. 

Not Christians alone, but many Hindus 
themselves have been puzzled or confused 
by Swami Vivekananda’s repudiation of 
sin. They ask, do we not have the concept 
of sin in Hinduism ? What about the 
word papa ? 

Swamiji was perfectly right in his 
repudiation of the doctrine of sin. Through 
his study of history and philosophy, 
observation and unerring intuition he had 
gained, as few others ever did, a thorough 
knowledge of the foundations of culture 

and he knew that the ethos of the West 

•% 

and the ethos of the East were built upon 
different ethical principles. At least a part 
of the misunderstanding about Swamiji’s 
stand on the question of sin is caused by 
a linguistic error. The English word ‘sin’ 
is generally translated and understood in 
India as papa or adharma. This is not 
quite correct for the two words denote two 
different principles. To understand them 
it is necessary to make a brief study of 
comparative ethics. 

Sin and papa 

If you look up a theological dictionary 
or encyclopaedia you will find ‘sin’ defined 
there as ‘disobedience to God’. This may 
be puzzling to those who belong to or are 
influenced by Indian religions ; when they 
have done something wrong or evil they 
may feel repentant or may blame themselves 
and even God, but they do not think that 
they have disobeyed God. The Christian 
notion of disobedience and insubordination 
is derived from the Jewish belief that 
morality is not a natural law like the other 
laws of the universe but a unique kind of 
obligation supernaturally imposed upon 
mankind by God through his fiat. God 



gave Moses the Ten Commandments and 
promised to protect the Jewish tribes as 
long as they followed those moral injunctions. 
This was one of the first contracts (which 
constitute the Old Covenant or ‘Testament’) 
between God and man . 1 To do something 
evil or immoral is not a mere error but 
an act of disobedience to God, a 
violation of the sacred Covenant. If you 
read the Old Testament you will find the 
prophets of Judea berating the people for 
disobeying the commandments of God and 
trying to explain the cause of all the 
misfortunes and sufferings of Jews as 
divine punishment. Some people seem to 
follow this old tradition in their evaluation 
of Indian society. 

The view held by Indian religions 
(Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism) is that 
morality is a part of the natural order of 
the universe and is governed by certain 
universal laws. One of these is the law 
of Karma according to which every action 
of man produces a cosmic effect which in 
the fullness of time returns to the doer as 
the fruit or phala of his deed. However, 
the Teturn of the karmaphala is not like 
the bouncing back of a rubber ball thrown 
against a wall. The ball comes to you 
unchanged, but karmaphala is not a 
duplication of the original karma but is 
the product of a transformation. A person 
who performs Vedic sacrifices is believed 
to attain heaven. A person who serves 
holy men is believed to get material 
prosperity. In other words, the fruit of a 
virtuous deed is the acquisition of merit, 
known as punyam. Similarly, the fruit of 
an evil action is the loss of merit and the 
acquisition of demerit, known as pdpam, 

" i m i " ■■ ■ - 

n The Old Testament speaks of several 
covenants that God made with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, David and others. All these 
show the contractual nature of Judeo-Christian 
ethics. 
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in the form of suffering . 2 Thus papam is 
not ‘sin’ in the sense of disobedience to 
God ; nor is it the transgression of a divine 
Law, for none can transgress the Law. 
It simply means personal loss, harm done 
to oneself, dtmdparadha. No sane person 
will try to harm his own interest unless he 
is in a state of ignorance. Thus papam is 
only a manifestation of ignorance. That is 
why Swami Vivekananda said, ‘We don’t 
have a theory of evil ; we call it ignorance .’ 3 

We have seen that according to the 
law of Karma, an action done here gets 
transformed into merit or demerit 

hereafter. How does this transformation 
take place ? To account for this the 
MTmarhsaka philosophers have introduced 
a strange principle called apurva without 
explaining what it is. The Vedanta (and 
also Nyaya) philosophers reject the theory 
of apurva and hold that the law of Karma 
is controlled by the will of God who is 
the dispenser of karmaphala. Whatever be 
the explanation, it is clear that there is a 
universal moral order or a cosmic justice 
which balances good and evil, joy and 
sorrow. It is this universal moral order 
that is known as Dharma in Indian 
religious tradition. In the Vedic period the 
belief was that Dharma was maintained 
by the law of sacrifice ( yajna ). In the 

2 * The Mahabharata says : ‘Through good 

deeds one gets happiness and through bad deeds, 
sorrow. Everywhere it is work that brings 
results, and nothing which has not been earned 
can be got anywhere. Heaven, earthly enjoyments, 
habits, intelligence — all these are the result of 
work done here in this world’. 

sprr qntorr srter 

stf i 

Mahabharata, Anusasanaparvan 6.10.13 

3- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1973) 

Vol. 5, p. 282 



post-Vedic period this was replaced by 
the belief that the law of Karma maintained 
Dharma. 

Original sin and original ignorance 

Now the question arises as to why all 
people do not follow the path of virtue. 
This takes us to the second point of 
difference between Judeo-Christian and 
Indian ethics. The belief that man is 
endowed with free will is widely prevalent 
in all cultures. But if man has the freedom 
to choose, why do some people choose 
vice rather than virtue ? Socrates’ 
explanation of ignorance as the cause of 
this wrong choice dominated western 
thought until the rise of Christianity when 
it yielded to a totally new concept. This 
new concept was the unique doctrine of 
‘original sin’ propounded by St. Paul. 
According to the Biblical story of creation, 
Adam disobeyed God and was banished 
from Eden to the Earth. Paul declared 
that this ‘original sin’ was transmitted to 
all human beings (who are the descendants 
of Adam and Eve). Thus sin is man’s 
inborn inheritence, and so the natural 
tendency of every person is to do evil. 
Though the Old Testament does not speak 
of the hereditary transmission of sin, this 
Pauline doctrine is the foundation on which 
the whole Christian theology has been built. 
The important point to note is that, 
according to this doctrine, original sin has 
entered the very soul of man. To what 
extent it has affected the soul is a matter 
of controversy : the more moderate 

Catholic view is that original sin has only 
tainted the soul, whereas the Protestants 
hold that it has damaged the substance of 
the soul. 

In Indian thought evil tendencies (as 
well as good tendencies) are explained as 
a natural psychological phenomenon. We 
have already seen that every action pro- 
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duces a cosmic effect (which returns as 
karmaphala) ; it also produces at the same 
time an effect in the doer’s min d in the 
form of a subliminal impression or ‘seed’ 
called samskara . Every person’s mind 
has innumerable such seeds. When a 
samskara sprouts, it produces a desire or 
tendency to repeat the original action. 
According to the theory of reincarnation, 
when a person dies his mind and 
samskaras do not die but are carried over 
into the next birth. Thus every person 
inherits only his own sins, not the sins of 
his ancestors. Evil is nothing but the 
recrudescence of the samskaras of evil done 
in the past. 

Two more points are to be noted in 
this context. One point is that, according 
to the Hindu view, the human personality 
is trichotomous, that is, it consists of the 
body, mind and the spirit or Atman. The 
samskaras and evil actions taint only the 
mind, not the Atman which is ever pure, 
self-luminous and an essential and 
uncreated part of Godhead. Evil only 
veils the Atman or prevents its manifesta- 
tion but does not taint it. That is why 
Swami Vivekananda said that ‘each soul 
is potentially divine’. The Judeo-Christian 
view is that the human personality is 
dichotomous, consisting of the body and 
the mind — the mind itself being called the 
soul or spirit — both created by God. 
Since the soul and mind are one, the 
impurities of the mind are said to taint 
the soul. 

The second point is that the samskaras 
(as well as the mind) are all the products 
of Prakrti which Advaita Vedanta regards 
as primal ignorance called maya or avidya. 
Thus the root-cause of all evil is ‘original 
ignorance’ {muld-avidya). It is clear that 
if the doctrine of ‘original sin’ were 
divested of its mythological garments, it 
would look somewhat similar to the 
Vedantic concept of original ignorance. 



But Christian theologians have been 
unwilling to modify the doctrine of original 
sin in any way, and all attempts to chal- 
lenge or ignore the doctrine have been 
treated as heresies and suppressed. One 
of the earliest to challenge the doctrine 
was the fifth century English monk 
Pelagius, and the Pelagian heresy was put 
down mainly through the efforts of St. 
Augustine. Even in recent times the 
famous Jesuit paleontologist Teilhard de 
Chardin, who made a brilliant attempt to 
incorporate the doctrine of evolution into 
Christian theology, was censured by the 
authorities of his order and his theories 
were rejected mainly because he had 
ignored original sin. To appreciate the 
uncompromising stand of the Church on 
the question of original sin it is necessary 
to understand the Christian doctrine of 
redemption. This takes us to the third 
point of difference between Christian and 
Hindu ethics. 

Redemption and liberation 

The ancient Jewish belief was that man 
could propitiate God through repentance 
and sacrifice (‘sin-offering’). This simple 
faith was rejected as inadequate by St. Paul 
in his attempt to find a theological 
explanation for the crucifixion of Christ. 
God was so angry at the disobedience of 
Adam that no human act of sacrifice could 
appease Him, and the stain of original sin 
is so deep that no amount of repentance 
could wash it off . 4 Christ’s ‘kenosis’ and 

4 * In this context it is interesting to note 
that Islam does not accept original sin. According 
to the Quran, God forgave Adam. Man is the 
noblest of all creation. It was not Adam who 
fell but Iblis (Satan), and he fell because he 
failed to show honour to Adam when God 
ordered him to do so. Islam holds that God 
pardons anybody who submits himself to Him at 
any time and that genuine repentance washes off 
all sins. 
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self-sacrifice on the cross alone could 
appease divine anger and effect the 
reconciliation between God and man. 
When a person accepts Christ in his heart, 
through faith, God absolves him from the 
guilt of original sin. Redemption through 
Christ is the New Covenant or contract 
(Testament) of God with man and is the 
best proof of God’s love for men. This 
is the famous Pauline doctrine of 
'justification by faith’ 5 . Protestants hold to 
this original doctrine and believe redemp- 
tion to be the result of the ‘imputation’ of 
the righteousness of Christ upon the 
undeserving sinner. The Catholic belief is 
that during baptism the soul is first of all 
‘sanctified’ (that is, freed of original sin) 
by an infusion of divine grace in the form 
of a ‘habitus’ and, after this, the Holy 
Spirit (Third Person of the Trinity) dwells 
in the souls of baptized Christians as the 
‘Indwelling’. Later on the soul receives 
Christ (and participates in Christ’s self- 
sacrifice) through the Eucharist or Mass. 
Furthermore, the Church being the mystical 
body of Christ, when a person becomes a 
member of the Church his soul partakes 
of the holiness of Christ . 6 

It was to the nineteenth-century western 
people conditioned by this complex 
doctrine of sin and redemption that Swami 
Vivekananda first preached the Vedantic 
doctrine of ‘liberation’ ( mukti ). As already 
mentioned, the Advaitic view is that evil 
is nothing but the impure samskaras in the 
mind which are only a product of ‘original 
ignorance’. According to Advaitins, this 
ignorance can be removed only by true 

* 1 » 1 1 m i ■ ! 

5 - Cf Epistle to Romans, ch. 3 and 5. 

Under the influence of humanism and 
existentialism. Catholic theology is now moving 
closer to Protestant theology, and some eminent 
(mostly German) Catholic theologians like Karl 
Rahner conceive grace as a dialogue between 
God and man. 



knowledge. How to gain true knowledge ? 
First of all, the mind must be purified of 
all evil samskaras through Karma Yoga 
which includes the practice of concentration 
also. After this, according to the Vivarana 
school of Advaita, knowledge of the true 
nature of Self arises spontaneously when 
the aspirant hears the Word from an 
illumined Guru ; according to the Bhamati 
school, true knowledge arises only through 
prolonged meditation on the Word. It 
was the second view that Swami Vivek- 
ananda popularized. When the original 
ignorance is removed, the real Atman 
shines forth of its own accord in all its 
original purity and bliss and the person 
becomes freed from all bondage and 
sorrow. The attainment of this state is 
mukti or liberation. 

The theistic schools of Vedanta like 
those of Ramanuja and Madhva, hold that 
God through an infusion of grace directly 
purifies the soul and liberates it from all 
bondage. It will be obvious to discerning 
people that this theistic view resembles the 
Catholic doctrine of redemption in several 
respects, though the difference between 
them are quite as great. Swami Vivek- 
ananda did not preach the theistic view of 
liberation in the West, for the people there 
already had a well-developed version of 
it. He popularized mostly the Advaitic 
view (which emphasizes self-effort) there 
because lie wanted to offer the aspirants 
who had outgrown the need for theistic 
supports an advanced conception of Reality. 
Furthermore, to establish a universal 
religion was a part of his mission and, as 
he showed in his lectures on ‘Practical 
Vedanta’, this could not be done without 
providing an impersonal background to 
the different theistic conceptions of existing 
religions. Above all, Swamiji wanted to 
place before mankind a universal moral 
ideal, a common code of ethics that would 
free men from bigotry, superstition and 
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fear and inspire faith in their own intrinsic 
worth, capacities and qualities. 

The four orders of dharma 

The moral ideal that Swami Vivek- 
ananda held aloft as a part of his mission 
was rooted in Dharma. The word ‘Dharma’ 
is so comprehensive in its meaning that 
it is difficult to find its equivalent in other 
languages. Etymologically it means ‘that 
which sustains a thing or person’. 7 That 
is to say, it is the inherent property of an 
object by virtue of which it exists. In this 
sense it corresponds to li in Neo-Confucian 
Chinese philosophy, and ‘form’ in Aristotle’s 
philosophy. Water slakes thirst, whereas 
a stone does not ; a pencil cannot be used 
as a walking stick anymore than a pen can 
be used as an umbrella. Every object has 
its own dharma — properties and uses— 
which distinguishes it from other objects. 
It was in this sense that Dharma is used 
in the ‘Purusa-sukta’ of Rg-Veda* This 
naturally implies a cosmic order and 
Dharma was first identified with the 
common physical order that governs the 
whole universe. All the laws of science are 
only the manifestations of one universal 
Truth or Dharma. 

The next stage in the evolution of the 
concept of Dharma was to identify it with 
social order. In an important, but little 
noticed, passage in the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad it is stated that, after creating 
the four castes, God was not satisfied ; so 
he created ‘that glorious form: it is 

dharma... there is nothing greater than 
Dharma.’ 9 Every person has his own 



7 * spfor f^WF: SpSTT: \ 

s « e 

Mahdbharata 12.109.14 

8 - difr snrffrr 

Rg-Veda 10.90.16 

cpr snfa . . . snrfd 
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Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 1.4.14 



svadharma which determines his function 
and place in society called his varna-dfmrma. 
But society as a whole is governed by a 
universal dharma or social order ; it is 
chiefly in this sense that Dharma is used 
in the law books of ancient India like 
Manu-smrti. 

Social order naturally implies the 
principle of justice, and justice cannot be 
enforced without assuming a universal 
moral order. So we find Dharma identified 
mostly with moral order in the Mahdbharata 
and the Ramayana. Man cannot act in 
any way he likes but he has to face the 
consequences of his actions ; all wrongs 
will be automatically righted in due course ; 
there is a moral order that ensures justice 
to all and ‘Dharma protects (society) if it 
is honoured ; it certainly destroys (us) when 
it is violated.’ 10 

But violations of the moral order are 
all too frequent and the peace obtained by 
leading a purely moral life is neither deep 
nor permanent. So a search for ultimate 
meaning and fulfilment began and this led 
to the discovery of a spiritual order which 
harmonizes the individual Self or Atman 
with the Cosmic Self or Brahman. Dharma 
came to be identified with this universal 
spiritual order, and the goal of Dharma 
became God realization or Self-realization, 
the mystic experience of the unity of Atman 
and Brahman. From the tenth century 
A. D. onwards it is in this sense of spiritual 
life that Dharma has come to be understood. 
The Bhdgavatam states that its central 
theme is ‘Dharma cleansed of untruth’, 11 
that is to say, pure knowledge and devotion 
unfettered by the laws of the moral, social 
and physical worlds. Curiosity about the 



I0 - snr arnf Tfssrcr: i 

Mahdbtiarata , Vanaparvan, 312.128 

11 ■ W: 

Bhdgavatam 1,1.2 
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laws of the physical world, concern for 
social welfare and uncompromising adher- 
ence to moral principles — all these came 
to be neglected, and the whole national life 
became a kind of cross-country race for 
mukti or liberation. It was perhaps not 
accidental that the political downfall of 
India coincided with this trend. 

We have seen that Dharma has four 
meanings: physical order, social order, 

moral order and spiritual order. When 
we spoke of the evolution of these meanings 
what we meant was the way the social 
acceptance of these meanings changed in 
India. It may also be mentioned here that 
each of the four great cultures of the 
world seems to have developed one of these 
orders of Dharma as its dominant concern. 
The Greeks emphasized the physical 
order, the Chinese the social order, the 
Hebrews the moral order and the Indians 
the spiritual order. Now that the modern 
representatives of these ancient cultures 
are being brought closer together by the 
forces of technology, commerce and 
internationalism, there has arisen the need 
for the development of a common ideal 
which incorporates in it the best elements 
of all the four aspects of Dharma. It was 
in his efforts to develop such a universal 
moral ideal that Swami Vivekananda made 
one of his enduring contributions to world 
culture. 

Universal moral ideal: its basis 

The question now arises: what should 
be the motive for the acceptance of such 
a universal moral ideal ? The Hindu 
tradition accepts four values as the main 
motives or goals of human life: wealth 

or power {artha), enjoyment ( kama ), 
morality {dharma) and liberation {moksa). 
The four orders of Dharma mentioned 
above may be said to govern these four 



realms of value : the physical order 

governs the value of artha, the social 
order the value of kama, the moral order 
the value of dharma and the spiritual order 
the value of moksa. Of these, moral value 
is the most important for, without it, the 
rest cease to be values. It is the foundation 
of all the values: any attempt to enjoy or 
acquire wealth without morality will create 
conflicts and may even land the person in 
jail ; spiritual striving too, if it violates 
the moral imperative, will end in failure. 

A moral ideal to become universally 
acceptable should be able to accommodate 
all the four values of life mentioned above. 
The traditional solution to this problem 
has been to divide human endeavour into 
two levels, higher and lower, and give 
people the option to follow one or the 
other. 

The higher level, called nivrtti marga 
or ‘the path of withdrawal’, is meant for 
monks and ascetics who want to pursue 
the highest good ( parama-purusdrtha ) 
known as moksa (liberation) unfettered by 
responsibilities and duties to society. The 
three chief Yogas — Karma, Bhakti and 

Jnana — belong to this level. Those who 
belong to this level too have to follow 
certain moral principles of Dharma like 
yama and niyama or the four disciplines 
( sadhana-catustaya ) of Advaita Vedanta, 
but their purpose is only to purify the 
mind. 

The lower level, known as pravrtti 
marga or ‘the path of involvement’, is 
meant for those who want to enjoy the 
world or are unable to free themselves 
from obligations and desires. At this level 
there is ample scope for the fulfilment of 
the two values of artha (power) and kama 
(pleasure). Here the main function of the 
third value Dharma is to keep the pursuit 
of power and pleasure under control. This 
it does by dividing the duties of life into 
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two categories: kdmya or optional and 

nitya or obligatory . 12 

This division of duties into two types is 
usually restricted to religious acts and 
rites like Vedic sacrifices and twilight 
worship ( samdhya ). But a similar two-fold 
distinction may be made in secular activities 
also. For instance, acquiring costly furni- 
ture, furnishings, fashionable dress or a 
car may be regarded as ‘optional’ (kamya), 
for it is possible to maintain oneself with 
cheaper and simpler things. But educating 
one’s children, looking after one’s aged 
parents, serving the poor and the sick etc. 
may be regarded as ‘obligatory’ (nitya). 
In modern times the extension of this 
distinction into secular life has become 
very much necessary. In democratic 
countries the constitution guarantees to 
all citizens certain ‘fundamental rights’ 
like the right to life, freedom, property, 
contract, education etc. These rights have, 
however, been used mainly for kamya- 
karmas . The time has come to enforce 

certain ‘fundamental duties’ like service 
to the poor and the helpless, honesty in 
work, inter- religious understanding, com- 

munal harmony, etc. as nitya karmas. 

The goal or result of following pravrtti 
tndrga is believed to be abhyudaya (welfare 
or prosperity) and the goal of nivrtti tndrga 
is believed to be nihsreyasa (liberation). 
For centuries these two goals had been 
considered mutually incompatible or 
antagonistic. Those who followed the 
former had no hope of attaining the 
latter, whereas those who followed the 
latter had to forgo the former. Swami 
Vivekananda removed the contradictoriness 
of these two ideals and combined them 
into a single ideal. How did he do it ? 
Simply by changing the meaning of 

12 . F or a good discussion on this subject see, 
M. Hiriyanna, Indian Conception of Values 
(Mysore: Kavyalaya Publishers, 1975) ch. 8 



abhyudaya. The traditional meaning of 
this word is ‘one's own welfare or prosperity’. 
Swami ji changed it to ‘the welfare of 
other ? . 

Freedom — life's basic urge 

Swamiji expressed this combined ideal 
through his lectures delivered in India and 
his letters to his Indian disciples. It found 
an aphoristic expression in the dictum 
which he gave as the motto of the Rama- 
krishna Movement : ‘For one’s own 

salvation and the welfare of the world’ 
(dtmano moksartham jagaddhitdya ca). 
Life is integral and there is only one basic 
striving in life — the struggle for freedom. 
Mukti, liberation, is not a far off goal but 
is in the soul of man and is finding its 
expression through every action of man. 
In his lectures on Karma Yoga Swamiji 
pointed out: 

Everything that we perceive around us is 
struggling towards freedom, from the atom to- 
the man, from the insentient, lifeless particle of 
matter to the highest existence on earth, the 
human soul... All that we see in the universe 
has for its basis this one struggle towards 
freedom ; it is under the impulse of this tendency 
that the saint prays and the robber robs. When 
the line of action taken is not a proper one, we 
call it evil, and when the manifestation of it is 
proper and high, we call it good. But the impulse 
is the same, the struggle towards freedom.13 

The goal of both pravrtti and nivrtti is 
the same — freedom. Why does a man seek 
wealth and power ? In order to free 
himself from poverty and helplessness. 
Why does a person seek sense pleasure ? 
In order to be free from sorrow and 
unfulfilment. Why does a person try to be 
moral ? In order to be free even from the 
endless struggle for the other lower types 
of freedom. 

*3, Complete Works (1977) 1 : 108-109, 
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Evil is only misdirected freedom. 
Worldly life is a struggle for lower freedom ; 
spiritual life, a struggle for higher freedom. 
When we realize that all human activities 
have freedom as their basis, greed and lust 
and prudery will give way to a holistic 
striving ; the difference between the sacred 
and the secular, between abhyudaya and 
nihsreyasa , will vanish ; and our entire 
life will become a yoga. Since freedom is 
an inseparable universal attribute of life, 
by making it the basis of morality it is 
possible to develop a universally accept- 
able moral ideal for all humanity. This 
was what Swami Vivekananda did. 

Morality w ithout compulsion 

With the exception of Martin Luther 
(who said man was ‘unfree like a block of 
wood, a rock, a lump of clay, or a pillar 
of salt’), Calvin and a few others, most of 
the moral philosophers have understood 
freedom as a necessary condition for 
morality. If everything were done or 
controlled by God or nature, the blame for 
our actions would go to them, not to us. 
We feel moral responsibility because we 
feel we are free. 

But the existing moral codes, laws and 
traditions seem only to curtail this freedom 
of man. They impose morality upon man 
as an obligation. Everyman is bound by so 
many rules and regulations that he is not 
free enough to be truly moral. Most 
people act morally not because they freely 
choose it but because they are bound by 
certain deeply ingrained habits and 

attitudes which drive them to act that way. 
Ethics as it exists now does not deal with 
what man is but with what he ‘ought to 
become’; it does not allow man to be what 
he really is but is relentlessly driving him to 
become somebody else. 

Is it possible to have a moral ideal 
which is free from compulsion and 



obligation ? Is it possible to construct an 
ethics which is based on man’s essential 
being ? Two attempts have been made in 
this direction. One is a recent one made 
by scientists. Chauncy D. Leake, for 
instance, has tried to build a theory of the 
good based on the Darwinian concepts of 
struggle for existence and survival through 
adaptation. Our knowledge of biology 
makes it clear, says Dr. Leake, ‘that 
survival for an individual living thing or 
for a particular living species is good for 
that individual or species. Whatever is 
conducive toward the continued survival of 
that particular individual or that particular 
species is therefore good for it .’ 14 Man 
behaves morally because that is the best 
way to adapt himself to his environment 
and ensure his survival. So according to 
Dr. Leake, ethics is not a value-science 
but an empirical life-science included in 
the wider science of biology. This theory, 
which reduces man to an animal without 
a soul, does not deserve serious considera- 
tion in the present context 

The other attempt was made at least 
twelve centuries ago by the great philosopher 
and religious teacher Sn Samkaracarya. 
One of the great achievements of Samkara 
was to free spiritual life from the hold of 
ethics, to free sincere spiritual seekers from 
the trammels of religious and social 
obligations and duties. This he did 
through his two-level theory of truth: the 
pdramarthika (the absolute) and the 
vydvaharika (the relative). All social 
obligations, compulsions and conventions 
belong to the realm of relative truth. They 
are based on a subject-object relationship 
between the self and the world. But at 
the absolute level the world is an illusion, 
and there the Supreme Self or Brahman 

14 * Chauncey D. Leake and Patrick Romanell 
Can We Agreed (Austin: The University of 

Texas Press, 1950). 
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alone exists devoid of the subject-object 
relationship. Those who have realized this 
ultimate Reality are therefore not bound 
by any feeling of ‘ought *. 15 Having reached 
the highest state of ‘being* they have no 
more need for ‘becoming*. 

Samkara did not create a new theory 
of ethics ; rather, he retained the older one. 
What he did was to ask people to go 
beyond ethics by realizing the Atman. 
The only drawback of this position is that 
only a few people at any time can have the 
direct realization of the Atman and freedom 
from the sense of ‘ought*. (In this group 
he included all sannyasins). As regards 
the rest of the people, they have to remain 
bound by duties and obligations and follow 
scriptural injuctions to the letter. Society 
in medieval India was based on caste 
(yarna) and ‘station in life* (asrama) and 
was not ready for a root-and-branch reform 
in samkara’s time. 

Social conditions are vastly different 
now and what Swami Vivekananda did 
was to strike while the iron was hot. 
Swamiji’s primary attempt was to apply 
the transcendental ethics of Samkara to the 
empirical ( vyavaharika ) plane of existence, 
but he enlarged its scope to such an extent 
that he may be credited with the creation 
of a new theory of ethics of universal 
relevance in the contemporary world. 

Doctrine of the divinity of the soul 

To put it briefly, Swami Vivekananda 
made Atman the basis of the moral ideal. 
He removed the distinction between the 
pdramdrthika and the vyavaharika and 
looked upon life as one continuous process 
of unfolding. ‘My ideal can be put into a 
few words’, said Swamiji, ‘and that is: to 

16 • cf fastjo* qftPrrert ^ 

faro: i 

Sukaftakam 



preach unto mankind their divinity, and 
how to make it manifest in every movement 
of life * 16 The Atman is eternally pure, 
ever free and immortal and an inseparable 
part of the Supreme Divine. Ethical life 
is nothing but the manifestation of the 
divinity and perfection that are already in 
the soul. What about sinfulness ? ‘Sins 
are very low degrees of Self-manifestation ; 
manifest your Self in a high degree’, said 
Swamiji . 17 In order to be moral it is not 
necessary to burden oneself with many 
rules ; all that is necessary is to remain as 
one truly is and allow the inner light to 
radiate through every action and word. 
We should be pure and good not because 
somebody says we should be, nor because 
circumstances compel us to be, but 
because we are really pure and good. 

Spiritual humanism 

An abstract philosophical concept, 
however satisfying it may be to intellectuals, 
cannot become universally acceptable 
unless it appeals to human emotions, unless 
it is geared to the practical needs of 
societies and can inspire people to participate 
actively in life. The Atman doctrine had 
not been made out as capable of fulfilling 
these needs. It had been utilized only to 
develop a detached stand-offish, stoic 
attitude unaffected by the troubles of life. 
It has little practical value in the codes of 
Manu and other law givers. Indeed, this 
is one of the charges levelled against Hindu 
ethics by Albert Schweitzer, John 
Mackenzie and other critics. 

Swami Vivekananda changed the Atman 
doctrine into a powerful tool for social 
change. On the one hand, he used it to 
arouse the conscience of educated and 
affluent people and, on the other hand, 
used it to awaken the dormant power in 

Complete Works (1972) 7:498 
!7‘ Complete Works (1976) 2:30Q 
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the poor and the downtrodden. Furthermore, So then, the moral ideal developed by 
by adapting the complementary doctrine of Swami Vivekananda is not based on 

the Supreme Self or Brahman to the practical compulsion or obligation but on the 

needs of the mundane world, he unified freedom and purity of the Atman. It 

human love and divine love, service of accommodates all the four values of life 

man and worship of God, humanism and and eliminates the distinction between the 
religion, into one integral discipline capable sacred and the secular and between the 
of bringing about one’s own salvation and absolute and the relative. Existential free- 
the welfare of the world. This contribution dom, divinity of the soul and spiritual 
of Swamiji is too well known to need humanism — these attributes give a universal 
further treatment here. dimension to Swamiji’s moral ideal. 



ROSARY FOR JAPA 

SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA 

Functions of the rosary japa-mala begins to be comprehended. 

Then the spiritual seeker uses the mala , 
Those who practise japa — the repetition but not for counting or concentration of 
of the Holy Name — often use some kind the mind. The rotation of the rosary 
of rosary or string of beads (mala) made becomes more and more a part of the 

of different sorts of material such as power and joy of japa. It seems to the 

rudraksa, tulasl or sandalwood. The rosary sadhaka that the whole world has joined 
is kept hanging on the middle finger of in the rotation of the mala. The various 

the right hand and the beads are turned experiences of the five senses — sabda 

by the thumb along with the repetition of (sound), spar'sa (touch), rasa (taste), rupa 
the mantra. Primarily, the mala facilitates (sight) and gandha (smell) — can no longer 

the counting of the japa-mantra. Its distract the mind. As friends, they have 

second function is to help the seeker in entered into the rosary, seeking as it were, 

concentration. The restless mind is bound the closeness of the Divine. Each bead is 

to have some amount of concentration in now a segment of the world of sense 
the process of using the rosary. The experience. 

psychological intent is to direct whatever If during the practice of mantra the 
attention the mind can muster to the rosary can help to minimize the distraction 
mantra-japa, letting the rest of the mind of the mind, it is certainly a great friend 
wander as it pleases. But, besides these in our spiritual adventure. When we begin 
two, there is another function of the mala , to understand this function of the rosary, 
namely, to lift the mind more and more to then the technique of japa begins to change, 
higher spiritual levels. The material for the rosary also changes 

The contribution of the japa-mdld to other objects rather than being confined 
cannot be understood in the beginning of to tulasl, rudraksa, crystal, etc. 
our spiritual life. As our faith and love In the spiritual tradition of India the 
for the mantra (which is one with God) name of God is not just a word. It is God 
grows in intensity, this function of the in word form. The scriptures, saints and 
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seers have taught from the earliest time 
that the divine name or mantra is one 
with the Deity. In almost all religions and 
sects of India the contemplation of God 
with the help of a mantra is well known. 
It is natural that in the primary stages of 
practice the Holy Name is taken as just a 
combination of one or more syllables but, 
as the seeker’s faith and concentration get 
intensified, the radiant conscious nature of 
the mantra begins to be comprehended. 
In the divine name the seeker feels the 
conscious presence and love of the chosen 
Deity. Mantra-japa bathes his or her 
entire body/ mind /life system in nectar as 
it were. They begin to be illumined by the 
light of consciousness. 

Prana as rosary 

The prana vayu (air as life force) that 
is functioning in the body ceaselessly 
through inhalation and exhalation, forming 
as if a circle, can well be a substitute for 
the japa rosary. Prana then becomes a 
spiritual companion over and above its 
biological function. The meditator experi- 
ences that the mantra is being repeated in 
harmony with the rotation of prana. The 
mantra consciousness united with the 
prana movement transforms the biological 
prana into divine prana. The biological 
prana maintains, protects and strengthens 
the organs, blood vessels, and millions of 
cells, and so on. The role of the divine 
prana is to communicate into the blood 
stream and cellular systems a spiritual 
power. Prana as a rosary does not keep 
count of the number of japa but, being 
animated by the consciousness of the 
mantra, brings under control the biological 
passions of the body like lust, anger, etc, 
and gives them a spiritual turn. Japa with 
prana-mala does not preclude the use of 

rudraksa or tuIasT beads. Just as in the 
■ 

rendering of a symphony several different 
instruments playing together enrich the 



music, so too japa with prana-rmla brings 
a new value and depth to the normal use 
of the rosary. 

Mind as rosary 

The mind can be a japa-mala. The 
rise and fall of the mental waves (thoughts) 
form the circular movement of a rosary. 
Citta vrttis (mental waves) then are no 
longer distractions but rather spiritual 
associates in the japa sadhana. The sound 
of the Name from the throat or heart 
touches the mental waves and purifies 
them. The vrttis are being raised from the 
level of rajas and tamas to that of sattva. 
The sadhaka used to be afflicted when the 
waves of the mind disturbed the japa 
practice. The distracted mind was looked 
upon as an enemy, but now there is no 
ground for that affliction. The mind has 
now become a rosary for japa, the different 
mental waves being the beads. Each 
mental modification is illumined by the 
light of the mantra. The mind is no more 
an enemy but a companion of japa. The 
citta vrttis have abandoned their mayic 
form and are appearing radiant by that 
basic reality — consciousness at their back. 
A hint on this we find in the discussion on 
‘true desire’ and ‘false desire’ in the 
Chandogya Upanisad , Part 8, chapters 
1, 2 & 3. As long as the basic Reality, 
Sat-Cit-Ananda, which holds and permeates 
everything, has not been known, all objects 
of desire, here or hereafter, are indeed 
anrtapidhdna — covered with falsehood. 

On the other hand, for that blessed per- 
son who has realized the Paramatman, the 
Infinite Consciousness, in the heart, the 
‘false desires’ appear to be ‘true desires’. 
The departed ancestors who reside in Pitr 
Loka, or Matr Loka, relatives and friends, 
whether living or dead, all these glow by 
the light of the Self and bring great joy 
to the sadhaka. In the chapters mentioned 
above the Upanisad applies this experience 
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to food-stuff, fragrance, music, and even 
erotic objects. These objects were at one 
time deluding the mind as objects of gross 
enjoyment, but now they glow as radiations 
of Paramatman. The same objects or ‘false 
desires’, thus transformed as parts of the 
eternal, become ‘true desires’. Just as the 
mythical philosopher’s stone converts base 
metals into gold, so any object of sense 
enjoyment conjoined with the light of con- 
sciousness becomes a piece of Sat-Cit- 
Ananda. When the mind is looked upon as 
a japa-mala, the mental vrttis illumined by 
consciousness become parts of the spiritual 
reality which is the Ista-Devata. 

Physical body as rosary 

This gross body of ours can be a rosary 
for japa, the different limbs being compar- 
able to the beads of the mala. The mantra 
is repeated in the throat or in the mind and 
the subtle vibration of the mantra resonates 
through the different parts of the body. 
These components of the body have now 
joined in the aspirant’s japa. The head no 
longer wants to nod or droop. The eyes, 
ears, nose, hands,, and feet have now given 
up their wanderings. A circle has been 
formed from the upper to the lower and 
from the lower to the upper parts of the 
body. Even segment of this circle is receiv- 
ing the touch of consciousness. The sadhaka 
distinctly feels that his body is no longer a 
biological unit but through and through 
filled with consciousness. 

Katha Upanisad says : ‘This body is 

like a city with eleven gates. Paramatman 
the birthless and stainless, is its ruler. A 
person who can realize in meditation the 
truth of this ruler (in relation to the body) 
becomes free from grief and delusion, attain- 
ing freedom.’ 1 For a japa sadhaka, the 




3T3S5T3T I 

Katha Upanisad 2.2.1 



ista mantra as Sabda Brahman* becomes that 
Ruler. The body is the sporting place of 
that Being. When the king is in residence 
in the city, all house and gates and roads 
and passages show order and tidiness. In 
a similar way, when the mantra gets estab- 
lished within, all the organs and other parts 
of the seeker’s body glow with the sattvic 
light of the great mantra. 

The universe as rosary 

This universe can become a japa mala. 
The sun is one bead, the moon another, the 
constellation of stars yet another. The sky, 
the ocean, forests, deserts, mountains are 
the other beads. Whatever parts of the 
universe come to the mind, they become 
beads of this cosmic rosary. The mantra 
consciousness, after surpassing the prana, 
the mind and the body, has pervaded 
infinite space and time. The entire cosmos 
has been linked with the mantra caitanya. 
As a consequence all creation has given up 
its material mask and revealed its spiritual 
nature. 

This experience is hinted in a well-known 
verse in the Katha Upanisad which may be 
paraphrased as follows. The same Brah- 
man-consciousness which, lodged in our 
heart, lightens our body, mind and prana, 
is now radiating far and near in all objects 
and phenomena, in fact, throughout the 
whole nature. As the sun He is radiating 
heat and light. He is the glory of the 
heavenly spheres and He pervades all space. 
That Brahman is appearing on this earth 
as agni (fire); He is in the sacred pitcher 
of the sacrifice ; He is in man and in all of 
the deities ; He is in the sky and the birds 
that fly in the sky, in aquatic creatures, in 
the vegetation and endless chain of living 
beings on the earth. He is the desirable 
result of sacrifices (yajnas). He is shining 
as the white snow on mountain peaks. He 
is directing all changes and yet in His true 
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nature is ever unchanging, the most glorious, 
the greatest Brahman . 2 

Beyond the rosary 

The Vedas have declared : ‘Om, this 

primary sound is Brahman ’. 3 Om is Saguna 
Brahman, Isvara, the cause of everything, 
as also, Nirguna Brahman— the Paramatman, 
beyond speech and mind, beyond all causal- 
ity. The Puranas and Tantras have com- 
bined various names and seed-words of 
God with this primary word. Thus various 
ista mantras have come into existence which 
are found suitable for different seekers. The 
primary assertion of the Vedas has not been 
abandoned in the diversity of mantras. The 
seeker has to strengthen the faith that the 

♦ MB * ' — ll l 

?55TT ift^TT T affair 1 1 

Katha U panijad 2 . 2.2 

3 - artfirfa i 

T ait tiriya U pan if ad 1.8.1 



ista mantra is one with ista svarupa (the 
true Form of the chosen Deity). When 
practised with faith and love., the mantra 
gradually lifts the sadhaka to subtler and 
subtler experiences. 

Ideas of God— formless and with form- 
become living truths with the help of the 
mantra. The japa mala or rosary is es- 
pecially helpful in mantra sadhana. Along 
with the increasing spiritual revelations of 
the mantra, the japa mala also, undergoes 
a spiritual transformation. This transfigura- 
tion slowly and gradually makes our physi- 
cal body, prana, mind and the whole of the 
material universe filled with consciousness. 
Eventually, mantra-japa dissolves intct that 
infinite supreme unity : Soundless, touchless, 
colourless, undecaying, and also, tasteless, 
eternal, odourless, without beginning and 
without end . 4 

The rosary of beads too vanishes into that 
indescribable non-duality. 

4 * 
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THE ADVAITA DOCTRINE OF MAHAVAKYA 

DR. RACHAPPA I. INGALALLI 



A cardinal tenet of the Advaita system is 
that scriptural testimony ( sruti ) is the only 
source of true Self-knowledge ( dtmajnam ). 
Other sources of knowledge ( pramdnas ) 
like perception and reason normally function 
only in the world of empirical objects. Tra- 
ditionally, scriptural testimony denotes the 
Vedas having four subdivisions, namely 
samhitd , brdhmana, aranyaka and u parti - 
sads } However, in the Advaita tradition 

1* Cf Swami Satprakashananda Methods of 
Knowledge (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1974) 



only the Upanisads, which constitute the 
jhdna kdnda (knowledge portion), are 
regarded as the genuine source of Self- 
knowledge. Swami Vivekananda says : 
‘The Jnana kanda of the Vedas comprises 
the Upanishads and is known by the name 
of Vedanta, the pinnacle of the Sruti, as it 



Pp 309-10. The author gives a systematic and 
authentic classified list of the Vedic Texts. 
According to the classification, there are five 
Samhitas, eighteen Brahmanas, four Aranyakas 
and sixteen Upanisads in Vedic literature. 
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is called.’ 2 Among the Upanisads specific 
importance has been accorded to four 3 as 
they contained the mahavakyas or great 
dictums in the form of cardinal formulas of 
Advaita Vedanta. The Aitareya Upanisad 
(3-1-3) of the Rg-Veda contains prajnanam 
brahma (Consciousness is Reality), the 
Chandogya Upanisad (6-8-7) of the Sama- 
Veda has tat tvam asi (That thou art), the 
Brhadarartyaka Upanisad (1-4-10) of the 
Yajur-Veda has a ham brahmasmi (I am 
Reality); the fourth mahavakya, ayamatmd 
brahma (This Self is Reality) belongs 
to the Mandukya Upanisad (2) of 
the Atharva-V eda. Thus we find that each 
Ved^ has its own specific mahavakya . 

The object of this paper is to inquire into 
the logical status of the four mahavakyas . 
Of the several vakyas (sentences) contained 
in the Upanisads, the four vakyas mentioned 
above are qualified as mahavakyas— literally, 
great sentences or great dictums. Since 
scriptural testimony ( Sruti ) is the only 
source of Self-knowledge and the cardinal 
sentences of the Upanisads are in the form 
of the four mahavakyas , the question arises 
as to whether each mahavakya is necessary 
for Self-knowledge but not sufficient, or all 
the four mahavakyas together constitute the 
necessary and sufficient conditions to yield 
Self-knowledge. 



Prajnanam brahma 



The first mahavakya prajnanam brahma 
(‘consciousness is Brahman’) occurs in the 
Aitareya Upanisad (3-1-3). The context 
in which this mahavakya is formulated 
implies a scheme or matrix for the mani- 
fold world containing the domains of the 
gods, the five elements etc. The seer of this 



2 * Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda : 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1973) 5:456 

3- Cf Pahcadasi of Sri Vidyaranya Swami: 

edited by Swami Swahananda (Madras: Sri 

Ramakrishna Math, 1975) Pp. 122-5 



Upanisad seems to have had in mind the 
idea of prajhd or consciousness as the basis 
of the manifold universe when he stated : 
‘The universe has consciousness as its eye 
( prajhd-netro lokah)\ According to 
Samkaracarya’s interpretation also prajhana 
is the underlying reality of the world. 4 But 
in the formula ‘prajnanam = Brahma’, the 
notion of ‘Brahman’ is ambiguous. Since 
Reality or Brahman has two aspects, namely, 
Saguna (determinate) and Nirguna 
(indeterminate), it is necessary to decide 
in which sense it is to be taken. Contex- 
tually, the mahavakya implies Saguna 
Brahman. Since the central concept of 
mahavakyas is ‘Brahman’,, it is desirable to 
consider certain techniques involved in the 
definitions of Brahman. 

The Advaita system gives two types of 
definition about Brahman, namely Svarupa 
Laksana (essential definition) and Tatastha 
Laksana (accidental definition). 5 This 
kind of distinction in definition is peculiar 
to the Advaita system but, as a matter of 
fact, the definitions have universal applica- 
tion. That is to say, all things in the uni- 
verse can be defined in terms of Svarupa- 
Laksana and Tatastha-Laksana. Normally, 
definitions are the means to precise under- 
standing of the concepts in a given system 
of knowledge. The soundness of any sys- 
tem of knowledge is also measured in terms 
of the precise formulation of its definitions. 
That is why Aristotle said : ‘Definition is 

the beginning and end of all knowledge’. 
What this implies is that adequate defini- 

4 - Eight Upanishads : Volume 2 with the 

commentary of Sankaracarya. Translated by 
Swami Gambhirananda (Calcutta : Advaita 

Ashrama, 1978) Pp. 73 

5- Vedanta Paribhaja of Dharmariaja 

Adhvarlndra, edited and translated by Swami 
Madhavananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 

1972) Pp. 151-4 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Indian Philosophical 
Studies Vol. 1 & 2 (Mysore: Kavyalaya 

Publishers, 1957) p. 103 
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tions are an essential ingredient in a sys- 
tem of knowledge. Traditional Indian 
thinkers have fully realized the importance 
of the art of defining the terms. 

By means of a definition it is convenient 
to specify the exact nature of a thing under 
consideration by differentiating it from the 
rest of the things. For example the term 
‘cow’ is defined as an animal with a dewlap 
(sasna). The defining property of the ani- 
mal ‘cow’ is sasna which is a specific 
characteristic of a cow only. Since the 
defining characteristic is an essential pro- 
perty of part of the nature of the animal 
defined, the definition is an instance of 
Svarupa-laksana. Tatastha-laksana is also 
a means to distinguish a particular thing 
from other things, but it does not reflect the 
essential nature of a thing. For instance, 
a house in a certain village is distinguished 
from other houses by referring to some kind 
of a tree, say a mango tree, by the side of 
that house, as no other house possesses that 
characteristic of having a mango tree. The 
fundamental difference between the two 
types of definitions is now clear. Only the 
Svarupa-laksana gives us an idea about the 
essential characteristic of a thing defined. 

Now it is quite interesting to consider the 
application of these definitions to defining 
the nature of Brahman. But there is a 
difficulty to be encountered in the formula- 
tion of an adequate definition of Brahman; 
it is generally expressed in the form of the 
following argument. The argument is 
against the feasibility of a definition about 
Brahman. Since Nirguna Brahman is 
altogether without attributes, there is noth- 
ing outside the sole reality of Brahman and 
it has no characteristics by means of which 
it may be defined, consequently no Svarupa- 
laksana is possible. However to a certain] 
extent the said difficulty may be overcome 
by appealing to the principle of human 
knowledge jnanantu pramanajanyam ; 
pramananca yatha bhutavastu visayam ( knowl- 



edge is born of the pramanas, it relates to 
the things as they are.) 6 And for the pur- 
pose of communication of the knowledge of 
Brahman, a definition of Brahman is indis- 
pensable without which no jijndsd or inquiry 
into its nature can be conducted. Accord- 
ingly, Advaita thinkers have devised the 
techniques to formulate the definitions about 
Brahman in terms of its Svarupa-laksana 

and Tatastha-laksana. 

• • • 

The formulation of Tatastha-laksana for 
Brahman is derived from the belief that the 
manifold world as an effect owes its 
existence to God. Consequently the term 
Brahman is defined as the cause of the 
world. This definition distinguishes Brah- 
man from other entities like Prakrti, atoms 
etc. Samkaracarya in his commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutra regards janmadyasya 
yatah (sutra 1.1.2) (‘Brahman from which 
are derived the birth etc. of this universe’), 
as an instance of Tatastha-laksana. In that 
context he refers to the instruction of 
Varuna to his son Bhrgu : ‘Seek to know 
that from which all these beings take birth* 
that by which they live after being born, 
that towards which they proceed and into 
which they merge ; that is Brahman.’ 7 

It is fairly clear that Tatastha-laksana 
only marks off Brahman from certain other 
entities and does not characterize the actual 
nature of Brahman. The formulation of 
Svarupa-laksana refers to certain essential 
characteristics like knowledge ( jnana ) and 
bliss ( ananda ) without which Brahman as 
a spiritual Reality cannot be conceived. This 
kind of definition occurs in Taittirlya 
Upanisad (2-1-1), where Brahman is defined 
as ‘Truth, Knowledge, Infinity is Brahman’. 

In the light of the above considerations, 
prajndnam brahma is to be taken as a state- 
ment implying the essential characteristic of 
Brahman in terms of prajndnam. It may be 

6- Brahmasutra-bhasya of Sn Samkaracarya, 
1 - 1 - 4 . 
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